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Abstract / resume 

This article surveys the views expressed in Irish nationalist and Catholic newspapers 
(mainly in editorials, comment pieces and letters to the editor) on the Dreyfus affair in 
France during the climactic phases of the affair in 1898-99. It finds that, partly in reaction 
to British support for the Dreyfusard cause, much of the Irish nationalist press refused 
to take a Dreyfusard stance. In most cases this Anti-Dreyfusard position was Catholic- 
nationalist rather than anti-Semitic in content. The article also instances newspapers 
which espoused a kind of “Catholic Dreyfusard ism* that owed little to mainstream 
European liberal or anti-clerical traditions. 
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Une etude des opinions exprimees dans la presse irlandaise nationaliste et catholique sur 
Faffaire Dreyfus en 1898-1899 montre que beaucoup de journaux adopterent une ligne 
anti-Dreyfus, en partie en reaction a la position pro-Dreyfus britannique. Dans la plupart 
des cas, cette ligne etait justifiee par des arguments d’ordre catholique et nationaliste 
plutot qu’anti-semite. L'article presente aussi des journaux irlandais qui soutinrent la 
cause Dreyfus a partir d’une position catholique originale, independante des traditions 
progressiste ou anti-clericale sur le continent. 

Mots-cles: nationalists irlandais , anli-semitisme, opinion publique, Alfred Dreyfus , presse 
irlandaise. 


July 2006 saw the centenary of the reinstatement of Alfred Dreyfus 
to the French Army, the closing act of perhaps the most divisive conflict 
to affect European society around the turn of the last century. The 
controversy it generated brought out and hardened deep divisions in 
French public opinion during the 1890s, and the batde lines drawn in 
France were echoed well beyond her borders. 

Most readers will want a recap of the affaire itself. It originated in the 
arrest in 1894 of Alfred Dreyfus, an artillery captain from a wealthy 
Alsatian Jewish family, who was charged with passing sensitive military 
information to the German embassy. Dreyfus was court-martialled for 
treason in a highly secretive trial in which his defence counsel was 
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not allowed to see evidence used against him, sentenced to life 
imprisonment and sent to Devil’s Island off the coast of French Guiana. 
The strong French anti-Semitic lobby made great political capital from 
this proof of Jewish perfidy. However, Dreyfus’s family managed to 
unearth evidence that another officer, the non-Jewish major Walsin 
Esterhazy was the real traitor. After Esterhazy was acquitted of 
involvement by a biased court martial in early 1898, the eminent 
novelist Emile Zola published his classic article “ J’accuse '’, in which he 
named a number of figures in the French Army and political 
establishment, accusing them of colluding in a miscarriage of justice. 
The resulting legal action against Zola, which he lost, triggered the 
most intense phase of the affair. The discovery' later that year that a 
document which had supposedly copperfastened Dreyfus’s guilt was in 
fact a forgery (and the suicide of its author major Henry) helped 
bring Dreyfus’s case to the country’s principal court of appeal. They 
ordered a repeat court martial of Dreyfus which took place at Rennes in 
August-September 1899. The verdict was again guilty, but the by now 
widespread disbelief in Dreyfus’s guilt, and the changing political 
complexion of French government, led to Dreyfus’s pardon in late 
1899, and his complete exoneration in July 1906. 

Such a quick summary of the Affaire s progress conveys little of 
the passions which were aroused in France and elsewhere by this 
ideological civil war. It was arguably a battle between two visions 
of France - one liberal, universalist and anti-clerical, the other 
traditionalist, non-republican and frequently anti-Semitic. Within 
France, and later in much of Europe, public opinion tended to divide 
fairly neatly between conservative anti-Dreyfusards and liberal 
Dreyfusards, with Catholics mainly (but not always correctly, as we shall 
see) being identified with the former position, while liberals and 
socialists were almost all of the latter. In Dreyfusard Britain a move 
built up to boycott the Paris trade exhibition of 1900, but this came to 
nothing as the mood evaporated with the onset of the Boer war. 

Two factors were likely to influence Irish attitudes. The first was 
Catholicism - Catholic writers were undoubtedly influenced by the 
attitudes of their French counterparts, and even some “rallies’' French 
Catholics, reconciled to the Third Republic, saw the Affaire as a struggle 
for control of the soul of France. The second factor was the fact that 
English public opinion was solidly Dreyfusard 1 . Britain was gearing up 
for aggression against the free Boer republics, an imperialist adventure 

1 There were arguably reasons other than genuine moral indignation to the British 
Dreyfusard stance: Britain and France had been engaged in some serious rivalry in 
Africa at that time, with the French withdrawal from the disputed Fashoda area still 
fresh in many minds. 
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which was deeply unpopular in Ireland. Also, Britain’s supposed 
concern for justice, when posed against her own harsh treatment of 
Irish political prisoners, must have rankled with many. 

France herself was a complex entity for the Irish nationalist. For 
most of those with a Catholic education, Catholic France had been the 
hope and ally of Catholic Ireland for centuries past. However, it was 
the revolutionary and republican France of the 1790s, a regime actively 
opposed by the Catholic Church of the time, which had inspired and 
succoured the United Irishmen whose anniversary was being marked in 
1898. 

The main nationalist dailies took an anti-Dreyfusard line, but 
one based more on anti-British than anti-Semitic considerations. The 
Freeman’s Journal provides a good illustration of this tendency. The 
Freeman initially had moderate Dreyfusard leanings, for instance in 
January 1898 carrying a critique of French anti-Semitism, asserting that: 

neither M. Drumont [editor of the anti-Semitic La Libre Parole ] nor any 
other French anti-Semite has yet been able to prove conclusively to the 
impartial outsider that the average Jew of France was any bit more hostile to 
the interests of France than Lord Beaconsfield, for instance, was to the 
interests of England.^ 

However, another Freeman article a month later took a different view, 
holding that: 

What has irritated the French nation in connection with this whole matter 
is the belief that the agitation in favour of Dreyfus is the work of an 
enormously wealthy clique of Jews, acting in the conviction that their 
money, the ruling power in the world, can purchase anything, even the 
national conscience.^ 

(The conflation here of “The French nation” with the anti-Dreyfusard 
part thereof was common in the Irish nationalist press.) 

By the time of the Rennes verdict, the Freeman was taking an anti- 
Dreyfusard line. A post-verdict editorial entitled “Dreyfus condemned” 
endorsed the re-condemnation of Dreyfus and attacked the attitude of 
the British press: 

We may anticipate an outpouring of further vituperation upon France and 
the defenders of France as a consequence of the verdict. [...] Those who 
have no animus against France and no desire to see her defences 
undermined, her Generals humiliated, and her people defamed, will keep 
their temper and remember Burke’s aphorism that it is impossible to indict 
a nation . 4 


2 Freeman’s Journal, 25 January 1898. 

3 Ibid., 24 February 1898. 

4 Ibid., 10 September 1899. 
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The editorial’s restrained comment on the Jewish aspect of the case 
was to ask: “Why the Jews as a nation should identify themselves with 
Dreyfus is not quite clear. Any nadon may produce a black sheep, and 
if Dreyfus is guilty it no more discredits the Jewish people than Arnold’s 
treachery disgraced America.” The editorial then concluded with a 
glib flourish: “ ‘An innocent man,’ says the ‘Figaro,’ when it hoped for 
a favourable verdict ‘is not condemned twice’; and Dreyfus has been 
twice condemned” 5 . 

The leading organ on the Parnellite side of the split which had riven 
the nationalist party since the end of 1890 was the Irish Daily Independent, 
and here too there was a fluctuation in sympathy away from an initial 
Dreyfusard position. In January 1898, the Independent commented that 
“Whether Captain Dreyfus be guilty or innocent there is reason to fear 
that he was the victim of panic, and that, under the circumstances, his 
trial and conviction were unjust” 6 7 . 

However, other Independent editorial comments in 1898 adopted a 
much less supportive tone, criticising Zola, whose expected stay in 
luxurious prison conditions was derided, and introducing a notably 
anti-Semitic tone. The paper asked the question: “why is the Jewish race 
so much hated in France?” The article expressed the suppositions that 
there were 600,000 Jews in France whose usury was “devouring France” 
and that a syndicate of rich Jews was behind the pro-Dreyfus agitation. 
The article concluded: 

The populace do not care very much whether Dreyfus was guilty or not. 
Their antipathy to him is based on the fact that he is a Jew, and M. Zola, for 
having championed the cause of an ex-officer in the French Army who 
belonged to the hated race, has thereby earned unpopularity. It would be 
wrong, of course, to assume that the populace is inevitably right in such 
matters, but on the whole, they are rarely wrong. ‘ 

Although in the later stages of the affair the Independent's line 
softened, and the editorial on the Rennes verdict said that: “To the 
majority of persons in this country who have followed the evidence as 
reported from day to day this verdict will undoubtedly seem unjust,” the 
real nub of their post-Rennes editorial was on the behaviour of the 
English. It said that some London papers: 

have indulged from day to day in a violent indictment of many of the chief 
men in France, and even of the French nation as a whole [...]. By this course 
of action - which pleasantly assumed that England is free from reproach in 
the treatment of accused persons, and has, therefore, a right to lecture 

5 Ibid. 

6 Irish Daily Independent, 21 January 1898. 

7 Ibid., 26 February 1898. 
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other nations on the subject - they possibly intended to help Dreyfus; but, 
if French feeling and opinion in the matter have been affected by their 
publications at all, it is absolutely certain that they have only contributed to 
and made certain his condemnation.® 

The Daily Nation, organ of Tim Healy’s supporters, expressed views 
similar to those of the other major nationalist dailies. Although the 
paper’s “Paris letter” column tended to be pro-Dreyfus, most of the 
Nation's editorial line was close to the Freeman's but at times a more 
definitely anti-Jewish note was struck. On the 21st September the Nation 
commented on the release of Dreyfus, saying that: “Most people will 
approve of the release of ex-captain Dreyfus by the French Government, 
no matter what their opinion as to his guilt may have been.” However, 

The disgusting hypocrisy of the British attitude towards them [the French] 
since the Dreyfus verdict is not likely to be forgotten or forgiven by 
Frenchmen in this generation, and has wounded French public sentiment 
far deeper than even the Fashoda humiliation. It cannot be forgotten that 
the English press is very largely under Jewish control [...] moreover it is a 
set part of British policy to discredit the French people, whose restless 
genius is regarded as a standing menace to British ambitions.® 

A good indicator of nationalist-leaning Catholic opinion on public 
issues at the time is the Irish Catholic which, while neither officially 
nationalist nor an official Catholic Church mouthpiece, was a reliable 
conduit for opinions that would be considered acceptable to the 
Church and to nationalist electors. Commenting on the affair in 
January 1898, at the time of Esterhazy’s acquittal, the paper stated that 

In the condemnation of Dreyfus the whole body of circumcised aliens was 
struck a deadly blow, and since then they have fallen from their position of 
public masters and have been forced, in some degree, into the political 
Ghetto from which they should never have been allowed to issue. 

The same piece continued: 

The Jew's are utterly discredited and routed in every quarter; nothing that 
can possibly happen in the interval can cleanse them of the terrible stains 
left on their name by the Dreyfus and Panama scandals. Their one force is 
money, but money does not of itself assume a personality, and there are now 
no men of note to represent Hebrew' finance before the popular tribunal. 1 ® 

At the time of the Rennes verdict, the Irish Catholic defended the 
court martial’s bona fides without mentioning the Jews, and in December 


8 Ibid., 11 September 1899. 

9 Daily Nation, 21 September 1899. 
10 Irish Catholic, 22 January 1898. 
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the paper acknowledged that anti-Semitic writings such as those of 
Drumont “circulated amongst an excitable people, are eminently 
calculated to produce a dangerous situation, from which might easily 
flow events fraught with blood-shed and disgrace.” Significantly, the 
paper repudiated the blood libel in quite strong terms: “There is 
absolutely nothing in the ritual or practices of the Judaic religion which 
affords even the most remote foundation for the gross and horrible 
legend which involves atrocious libel on a people so many of whom 
were amongst the first members of the Christian Church.” 

However, this did not make the Jews blameless. The same article also 
declared: 

We are far from adopting or holding the view that no share of blame 
attaches to the Jews themselves for the feeling of ill-will towards them, which 
is widespread amongst French Catholics. The sentiment of enmity in 
question is, no doubt, in large measure, based on economic causes, and on 
resentment produced by the financial exactions of Hebrew usurers. 

Added to this was the fact that many Jewish politicians “have been 
openly avowed and unrelenting enemies of the Church, of the Christian 
religion, and of its sacerdotal and cloistered servants.” In effect, “The 
Jew in France has deliberately and needlessly made himself the agent of 
a pagan persecution of the Church, his participation in which in large 
degree tends to explain the hostility with which he is regarded by many 
Catholics” 11 . 

That the Irish Catholics views were within the folds of Catholic 
acceptability does not mean that they were typical of lay or clerical 
Catholic opinion at the time, but there seem to be no instances from 
Irish Catholic periodicals where any very contrary views were expressed. 

The best known organ of advanced nationalist opinion at this time 
was the United Irishman, edited by Dublin Parnellite Arthur Griffith 
(who had himself developed anti-Jewish views during his time in 
South Africa) and backed financially by Paris-based Maud Gonne, 
whose partner was the prominent anti-Dreyfusard Lucien Millevoye, a 
former Boulangist and editor of La Patrie. United Irishman’s strongest 
pieces on the subject were probably not written by Griffith himself 
who, however, must have thought highly of them considering they 
were splashed across the front page. These articles were headed 
“Foreign notes” and were signed “The Foreign Secretary.” The identity 
of this writer is not certain, but the most likely suspect is the maverick 
nationalist writer and ex-MP Frank Hugh O’Donnell 12 . 

11 Ibid., 2 December 1899. 

12 Cf. Patrick Maume, The Long Gestation: Irish Nationalist Life IH91-I91H, Dublin, Gill Sc 
Macmillan, 1999, pp. 51-52. 
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In any event, the “Foreign notes” column of 29 July 1899 is typical of 
this writer’s tone. Here the writer asserted that Dreyfus himself was only 
a small part of the real issue. “For the Jews, of course, it is of supreme 
importance to secure the whitewashing of a Jew Officer who had been 
admitted so deeply into the military secrets of France, and they are 
spending millions to effect their object.” Observing that Jews were not 
admitted to higher military rank in Austria and Russia, the writer 
considered that this 

has nothing to do with their religious beliefs. It is rather a question of 
patriotism. The Jew has at heart no country but the promised land. He 
forms a nation apart wherever he goes. He may be a German citizen to-day, 
and a British subject to-morrow. [...] Touch a Jew in Warsaw, and collections 
will be made to protect him in Moorish Synagogues on the edge of the 
Sahara and in Chinese Synagogues on the Yellow River. The French Army 
has sent ajew to a convict settlement. So, woe to the French Army, if the Jews 
can manage it. 1 ^ 

The “Foreign Secretary’s” best-known piece of invective was 
deployed in September 1899, after the Rennes verdict. A London open- 
air meeting of support for Dreyfus was described thus: 

The Jews, who swarmed from their London ghetto into Hyde Park on 
Sunday, to rave out obscene insults against the French Army, were the loving 
comrades of a whole mob of blethering English agitators, Nonconformist 
tubthumpers, and Radical ranters, who howled against France and the 
French Generals with a low ferocity truly Anglo-Saxon. It was a sorry 
gathering. Some thirty thousand Jews and Jewesses, mostly of phenomenal 
ugliness and dirt, had come out of their East End dens at the summons of 
their Rabbis. If they hated France, it was also evident that they detested soap 
and water still more acutely. It was a scene to recall Thackeray’s lines, how 
“All the fleas in Jewry, 

Jumped up and bit like fury .”* 4 

Socialist journalism was thin on the Irish ground at this time. James 
Connolly’s Workers ’ Republic did attack United Irishman’s anti-Semitism 15 , 
but what other discussion there was of the affair in its pages was 
couched in terms of the dangers of militarism rather than of a liberal 
defence of Dreyfus’s innocence 16 . Coverage was heavily influenced by 
the opinions of European socialists, and especially by German Social 
Democrats, who were divided between those who saw the affair as an 

13 United Irishman, 29 July 1899. 

14 Ibid., 23 September 1899. 

15 Workers' Refnddir, 16 September 1899. 

16 See for example Workers' Refmblie, 5 August 1899. 
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irrelevant squabble among the bourgeoisie and those who saw it as a 
worthwhile cause. 

On the 16th September 1899, Workers Republic did carry a critique 
of the United Irishman's anti-Dreyfusism. The piece was signed 
“Spailpin,” (probably Connolly himself) who said he had a “great 
respect” for United Irishman, which he found “fresh, breezy, readable 
and interesting”. Spailpin did not attack Griffith’s organ’s anti-Semitism 
directly, but did accuse it of having done “all that men could do” to 
“estrange the sympathy of the French republican press from Ireland” by, 
among other things, 

senseless gibes about the ‘parliamentary republic’ (whatever that may 
mean), by openly espousing the cause of the gang of Royalist conspirators 
who make the Dreyfus case the pretext for elevating the Army above the 
people, in order that the Army might be encouraged to destroy that 
safeguard of the liberties of the people, the Republic. 

Spailpin went on: 

I allege this in full knowledge of the fact that, in consequence of numerous 
private representations as to the harm he was doing, the writer in question 
has, within the last week or two, been compelled to modify’ his language, and 
now hypocritically affects a solicitude for the welfare of the Republic. ^ 

Other comment in Workers' Republic tended to be derived from views 
expressed by continental socialists. The 23 rd September issue had a 
column which summed up the views of French socialist leader Jean 
Jaures: “Clerical militarism has committed an unprecedented crime 
[...] This is the first time that men, after a mistake has been recognised, 
have again sacrificed an innocent man. Henceforth, the caste which is 
capable of committing such a crime is outside the pale of humanity.” 
The same page, under “Continental jottings” carried comments from 
the German Social Democratic paper Vorwarts effectively opposing the 
Paris Exhibition boycott. No views on Dreyfus’s own guilt or innocence 
were directly expressed by Workers’ Republic at this time, nor did it carry 
any attacks on alleged British hypocrisy 18 . 

Notwithstanding all the above, there was a substantial Dreyfusard 
contingent in the nationalist press. Nationally this was well represented 
by the Irish Weekly Independent, which on this issue departed from the 
views of its daily stablemate. In the post-Rennes period, the Weekly 
Independent carried eloquent comment on the Rennes verdict in the 
form of a front-page cartoon. This showed Marianne, the symbol of the 
French Republic, dancing with two French officers, their backs turned 

17 Workers' Republic, 16 September 1899. 

18 Ibid., 23 September 1899. 
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away from a dejected, chained Dreyfus, his broken sword by his side. 
The caption reads: “The honour of the army is preserved. Dreyfus has 
been found guilty and is to undergo ten years’ imprisonment!” In the 
same issue, a forthright editorial intoned: 

The Nation that must bolster up an army or a constitution with human 
sacrifices [or] forgery is rotten; the “honour of the army” which needs 
dishonour and falsification to mend its tatters is in a sad plight. In all 
sincerity, but in sorrow and regret, we say we pity poor France to-day, our old 
time ally. France, once the home of chivalry and truth - to-day the mock of 
the civilised world. ^ 

The Weekly Independent gave space to a lengthy letter from Arthur 
Lynch, who was later to be tried for treason for fighdng on the Boer side 
in South Africa and later still became an MP. Lynch wrote from Paris to 
warn Irish readers against being swept up in the pro-Dreyfus campaign 
being waged by the British media, who were fostering a hatred for 
everything French. His letter prompted an editorial reply which said 
that: 

No doubt England is all Mr. Lynch says, and more; but is that any reason that 
France should be excused for following so bad an example? Five hundred 
and five wrongs will not make one right, and France in this crisis must, rise 
superior to any standard created by Great Britain .^ 

In September 1899 the Weekly Independent carried a liberal critique 
of European anti-Semitism entitled “Fear of the Jews.” The article 
described the anti-Semitic climate in Russia, Austria and Germany, and 
argued that: 

It is only an effete or degenerate nation that fears their influence or dreads 
offering them unfettered citizenship. They make good sons and husbands, 
good fathers and good mothers, and they are seldom found in police courts 
[...] The Jews have been a persecuted race - so have we, and a little fellow- 
feeling, if not stern justice, should make us feel kindly towards a race that 
has borne and suffered as the Jews have done for so many centuries.^ 

One might expect the principal regional nationalist papers to 
echo the attitudes of the Freeman, but this was not the case. For example 
the Limerick Leader, a nationalist paper whose later coverage of the anu- 
Jewish boycott in 1904 did not cover it with glory, took quite a liberal 
attitude. During 1899, the Leader touched on the affair in unusual 
ways, such as in August when there was a column called “Dryfuss,” a 

19 Irish Weekly Indeftendent , 16 September 1899. 

20 Ibid., 8 August 1899. 

21 Ibid., 23 September 1899. 
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burlesque spoof of the Rennes trial featuring inebriated characters 22 . 
On the 8th September the Leader had an editorial which said that the 
case against Dreyfus “would not be enough to hang a dog in these 
countries” and that “Dreyfus may be guilty, but to convict him again 
upon the evidence supplied by the heads of the army would be little 
less than assassination” 23 . On the Rennes verdict, the Leader for 11 
September had a short opinion piece which said “Whether Dreyfus is 
innocent or guilty cannot be determined as a result of the Rennes 
sittings, but that he has been convicted on wholly inadequate evidence 
is sufficient to justify the condemnation of the decision arrived at as a 
“criminal verdict” 24 . 

Unusually for nationalist papers, the Leader supported the Paris 
boycott call, describing the boycott idea as “a policy which should 
recommend itself to every justice-loving man. France must be brought 
to her senses, and there could be no better way of showing her that she 
has merited the disapprobation of the whole world” 25 . 

The Cork Examiners line was also Dreyfusard, and significandy, its 
stance was rooted in an Irish Catholic perspective. For example, in a 
post-Rennes piece discussing the pardoning of Dreyfus, the Examiner 
carried an articulate summary of its Catholic Dreyfusard position. In a 
sideswipe at some of the nationalist press, the article commented: “We 
are not aware that in any country, except France, and on one or two 
reckless occasions in our Irish Press, there has been a voice raised in 
support of the Rennes finding.” The editorial then brought in aspects 
touching on Catholicism in the case. “His [Dreyfus’s] conviction and 
sentence constitute a hideous and atrocious blunder, into which only a 
great nation like France could possibly have fallen”. However, it was not 
the case itself but the subsequent commentary “which must have made 
the blood of Catholics in every part of the world boil with rage.” 

It has been the set purpose of English and Protestant journals ever since this 
judgment was pronounced to lay it at the door of the Catholic Church, and 
to attribute the outrageous proceedings of the courtmartial to the direct 
instigation of the Jesuits. One would have fancied that we had outlived these 
calumnies by some centuries. But they are renewed in our time just as 
vigorously as in the good old days of Titus Oates. 2 ® 

The Examiner's pages did carry two Anu-Dreyfusard items worthy 
of note. One was a pseudonymous letter headed “Paris exhibition 
boycott -a chance for Irish manufacturers.” This letter combined 
themes of profit and piety, saying that: 

22 Limerick leader, 18 August 1899. 

23 Ibid., 8 September 1899. 

24 Ibid., 11 September 1899. 

25 Ibid., 13 September 1899. 

26 Cork Examinm, 20 September 1899. 
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The Anglo-Saxon, Jewish, Masonic, and Nonconformist conspiracy against 
the French Nation, which has taken full advantage of VAffaire Dreyfus, has 
apparently now resolved to boycott the Paris exhibition of 1900 [...] Are we, 
Irish Catholic Nationalists, going to stand by in silence and see a deliberate 
attack being made upon the Catholic Church of France, and the Catholic 
people of France, by persons whose own mansions want setting in order 
badly? I think it ought not to be so, and I consider the best and most 
practical protest that can be made by Irishmen is to have our Irish 
manufacturers hasten during the present Anglo-Saxon boycott of the Paris 
Exhibition to offer their sympathy and services to the French people and try 
to secure the best places they can in the Exhibition. 2 ^ 

The other piece concerned Michael Davitt’s attitude. The Examiner 
and other papers carried much of the text of a letter Davitt had 
written to the Westminster Gazette taking the Briush press to task for 
double standards. “Supposing Dreyfus had been a poor man instead of 
wealthy; the son of a French peasant instead of a rich Jew, would your 
Press and pulpits and platforms pour forth this torrent of tearful 
indignation over his fate? Not a bit of it” 28 . (Davitt did subsequendy 
develop a considerable interest in Jewish affairs and was a strong cridc 
of the Limerick Jewish boycott of 1904.) 

An even more forthright exponent of Irish Catholic Dreyfusardism 
was the fervendy Catholic Kilkenny Journal This is evident from the 
Journal s editorial of 26th August 1899 entitled “At the throne of Peter.” 
This stated proudly that: 

Catholic Ireland is proud of its allegiance to the centre of Christendom, and 
Ossory [Kilkenny’s diocese] is proud of being an ever faithful child of Him 
who rules in the Chair of Peter [...] What a pleasing change it is to turn 
from the sacrilegious devilry of France to the piety of this faithful land of 
ours! La Belle France, how it has fallen! How pitiable is its condition, bereft as 
it is of every redeeming character that should befit a nation! At present its 
concentrated energy is being devoted to the conviction of an innocent man. 
To save the Army or the incriminated heads of the General Staff anarchy has 
been let loose, and the gay city is now experiencing some of the worst terrors 
of the hateful commune. 

At root was France’s Godless system of education. France’s 
convulsions were “an object lesson to those who hold that education 
and religious training should be separate. France is to-day paying the 
penalty of its blasphemous doctrines and infidel teachings” 29 . 

27 Ibid., 16 September 1899. 

28 Ibid. 

29 Kilkenny Journal, 26 August 1899. 
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The Journal also backed the Paris boycott 30 and its lack of sympathy 
with the “France right, England wrong” point of view was manifest in a 
comment a litde later: “England’s interference has, of course, militated 
against the interests of Captain Dreyfus, but his sustainment by England 
is no justification for Ireland being a party to one of the most infamous 
judgements of the century.” The same issue of the Journal also carried 
a pro-Dreyfus letter signed “An Ossory priest” who congratulated the 
Journal on its “upright and manly stand in reference to the unhappy 
Dreyfus” 31 . 

Detailed discussion of the unionist press falls outside the scope of 
this article, but for comparison it should be said that the unionist press 
mostly followed a pro-Dreyfus line along the British model, one 
exception being the Dublin Evening Mail, which took a line similar to 
that of the Freeman 32 . The Irish Times printed a number of readers’ 
letters, all pro-Dreyfus and some backing calls for a public meeting 
which, however, seems not to have taken place 33 . The Belfast Northern- 
Whig wrestled with a temptation to link Dreyfus’s fate with Roman 
Catholicism 34 , and carried an interesting report of a pro-Dreyfus 
resolution carried by the Irish Mission to the Jews, a Protestant society 
which also supported the Jews of Limerick during the 1904 boycott 35 . 
(The Whig's local Catholic opposite number, the Belfast Irish News, took 
a lukewarmly Dreyfusard editorial line 30 ). The Cork Constitution also 
took a pro-Dreyfus position 37 . No unionist journal seems to have made 
any sustained use of the Dreyfus affair to attack the Catholic Church, as 
sometimes happened in the Protestant press in England and America. 

In conclusion, a few points emerge clearly from this compressed 
survey. Firstly, the unsupportive tone shown by the principal nationalist 
dailies (the Freeman, the Daily Independent and the Daily Nation) towards 
the cause of Dreyfus was in most cases motivated less by anti-Semitism 
(present though that undoubtedly was) than by feelings of wanting 
to get at the British, partly for their supposed hypocrisy in backing 
justice for Dreyfus while denying it to Irish political prisoners, and 
partly because of a more general opposition to British policy which also 
animated the widespread pro-Boer sentiment in Ireland at the time. 

30 Ibid., 16 September 1899. 

31 Ibid., 20 September 1899. 

32 For example Dublin Evening Mail, 20 September 1899. 

33 For example Irish Times, 14 September 1899. 

34 Northern Whig, 2 September 1899. 

35 Ibid., 15 September 1899. 

36 For example Irish News (Belfast), 18 September 1899. 

37 For example Cork Constitution, 12 Septeinbei 1899. 
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Secondly, another point of view, one possibly unique to Ireland, was 
visible in a section of the nationalist press, especially outside Dublin. 
This was a sort of Catholic Dreyfusardism, not inspired by Liberalism 
but by a critique of the secularised nature of French polidcs and 
society. According to this point of view, espoused by the Kilkenny Journal 
and others, the injustice done to Dreyfus showed that France, by its 
secularism, and by its worship of the Army and State, had lost its way. 

Thirdly, it is worth mentioning the apparent absence of any cases 
where the Dreyfus affair was used in connection with any anti-Semitic 
incident within Ireland, or where it was used to justify or rationalise 
hostility to Irish Jews 38 . 

Overall, the Irish press, especially the nationalist press, was the least 
Dreyfusard of any in the English-speaking world 39 . Among mainly 
Catholic nations Ireland was not untypical in the spread of opinions 
on the affair 40 , even though she was unusual in not having the poli¬ 
tico-cultural split between Liberals and Conservatives characteristic of 
Catholic countries at that time. 


38 See for instance D. Keogh, Dermot and A* McCarthy, Limerick Boycott 1904: Anti * 
Semitism in Ireland , Cork, Mercier Press, 2005. 

39 For a comparison, see E. Feldman, The Dreyfus Affair ami the American Conscience, 1895- 
1906 , Fort Wayne (Ind.), Wayne State U.P., 1981, particularly pp.123-145. 

40 For European comparisons, see J. F. Brennan, The Reflection of the Dreyfus Affair in the 
Eurofmin Press, 1897-1899, New York, Peter Lang, 1998. 



